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For the Companion. 
HUBERT, THE YOUNG LION. 
A soldier attached to the French army in North 
sicg has given us the following interesting nar- 
tive: 
“One day in the month of February, 1846, the 


ord that a certain tribe of the natives had 
nyed that I might be sent to deliver them from 
jjoness and her cubs that had installed them- 
Jyes in their country. 

“Jn one hour I was on horseback by the side of 
of their sheiks, and at sunset we reached his 


“The next morning I began to beat up the low 
sods, where it was said the lionéss kept her 
ileones. Here I found the lair of the mother, 
»i.a beautiful little cub, about as large as an 
ngora cat, nestled in a bed of dry leaves, care- 
ily arranged beneath the shelter of a thicket of 
rlimbed trees. 

“[ picked up the little nursling, and carried it 
wn to the douar, and after leaving it in charge 
{the women, went back to await the lioness 
en she should return home. 
“It might have been about eight o’clock in the 
eaing, when I heard the steps of what seemed 
bealarge animal. The nearer they came the 
vavier they seemed, until at last I was certain pf 
: itwas the lioness. 
“When within about six paces, the animal sud- 
ily stopped. Fearing that she had seen or 
ented me, and would clear the intervening dis- 
nee with a bound, I arose from my seat at the 
not of acork tree, hoping to catch a glimpse at 
ast of her eyes. I could not see the faintest 
ight nor hear the slightest sound. But my im- 
gination brought the lioness before me with out- 
etched neck, her ears laid back, and her body 
rembling with excitement, as she made ready ‘her 
ap. Yet she did not bound, and the time of her 
iting appeared to me immeasurably long. Huge 
ops of sweat came out on my forehead and 
illed down into my eyes, and my nerves com- 
enced to failme. Judge of my disappointment 
j relief, when I heard, instead of the wild roar 
a lioness charging with a hoy3‘of rage at the 
8 of her children, only the plaintive and hungry 
tine of a cub seeking his nursing mother. 
“For want of better game, I took it in my arms 
ul carried it to the place where I had left the 


“It was a male, and about a third larger than 
smate, which was a female, and his dignified de- 
wtment and gentle grace won all hearts at first 
ight. I gave him the name of Hubert. While 
ie little lioness shunned all observation, and re- 
rived the caresses showered upon her only with 
ows and scratches, Hubert stretched himself out 
the hearth, and looked around with a quiet air 
vonder, without the least apparent wildness. 
ue women could never finish caressing him, and 
ih a womanly appreciation of his wants, they 
wight him a goat with a. fresh bag of milk to 
t the part of a mother.” anny was laid down 
ther side, and held stil by two Arabs, who pre- 
ated her from kicking or running away. At 
Hubert did not seem to understand what was 
but the moment the first drop of milk 

neted his lips he fastened on to his new mother 
it devotion. The lioness obstinately refused 
tat, and would only lie down in some place 
mcealed from view. Hubert passed the first 
tit of his civilized life with me, sleeping calmly 
ty side, covered with the skirt of my burnous. 
‘The old lioness left the neighborhood after I 
‘robbed her cradle of her two children, carry- 
tathird away with her to a safer home; and I 
“med to Guelma, carrying with mg my two 


‘pled children. Shortly after my return the 
e departed this life, and went where the 
lions go. But her brother grew apace, and 
young appetite drank dry nearly‘all the she- 


in the camp. 


“When three months old, at the trumpet call 
he leaped from a two story window 
. the court before all the troops. Not long 
t he strangled a goat who was acting in the 


horse !’ 


tity of his wet nurse. 





“When he was six months old he made a sortie 





caused a complete rout, and was left master of| 


several sheep and a donkey. He was now kept 


officer of the watch made his round, when he de- | 


state. He was now more strongly chained. 

‘He was but fifteen months old when he 
strangled a horse and tore in pieces two soldiers 
of the line. He was now condemned to death or 
imprisonment for life, and it was I, his dearest 
friend, that was charged with the execution of the 
sentence. Hubert soon found himself the lonely 
tenant of an iron cagé instead of the honored 
guest of Guelma. 

“With the first days of his imprisonment I 
would occasionally come to his cage in the oven | 
dng to while away some of his lonely hours. As 
soon as the door was opened, he would bound joy- | 





hide and go seek. One evening, however, he 
embraced me so lovingly that I would have been 
smothered, had not my comrades run to my aid, 
and with their scabbards relieved me from his 
crushing caresses. This was the last time we in- 
dulged in this game together, and yet I will do 


least bad intent on his part, for whenever he was 
gambolling with me or any other of his acquaint- 
ances, he always avoided using either his teeth or 
claws, and his manners were ever most kind and 
affectionate. 

‘‘After he was confined to his cage, his charac- 
ter became very much changed, and he was irri- 
table and restless; walking up and down his nar- 
row limits, he made the walls resound to his 
heavy voice and the clanking of his chain. I 
then conceived the idea of separating myself from 
him, and made known my intentions. An officer 
of the king of Sardinia wanted to buy him for 
three thousand francs, but I could not sell my 
child of the desert. The Duke D’Aumale had 
honored me with his kindness, and I resolved to 
present him my pet, praying that. ample room 
might be given him in the gardens at Algiers, and 
that he might have every thing that would tend 














the market place during market hours, 





chained in one of the stables. An Arab, having | a visit to Paris. 
come wandering about the horses belonging to|him. The poor animal was indeed too large and 
the stables, Hubert, suspecting him to be a ma-/ beautiful for the sad life he was thereafter to lead. 
raudeg, broke his chain, seized him, and carried /Th 








to his comfort as long as he lived. 
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HUBERT. 


“Once at Algiers, Hubert was found to be too 
the field. He upset the gens d’armes, and killed| grand and beautiful to remain in its provincial 
gardens, and it was decided that he should make 
I was detached to accompany 


come back, but will you stay ?” 


‘*I was so much moved by his mute eloquence 
that I could not stay in the room with him, but 
left brusquely. As I went out I heard him bound- 
ing in his cage, roaring with anger. I hastened 


e captain of the vessel that carried us across 
him into his kennel, where he kept him until the | the Mediterranean allowed me to have the cage 
open for a few hours at a time, when Hubert was 
livered up his prisoner in a rather dilapidated | at his meals, having first stretched cables across 
the deck, to prevent the curious passengers from 
coming too near my pet. As soon as the door 
was open, Hubert came out, and after thanking 
me for the privilege, after his fashion, and giving 
me as many tokens of regard as the circumstances 
would permit, he walked up and down the deck 
as far as his chain would allow him to go. Then 
he ate his breakfast, which usually consisted of a 
beefsteak of about ten pounds, and having com- 
pleted his ablutions and made his toilette, he would 
lie down in the sun to take a nap. When the 
hour of recreation was passed, he entered his cell, 
deafening us a little with his complaints against 
ously out, and then after kissing each other in the | the narrowness of his berth, and then awaited 
tenderest manner, we would commence a game of | very patiently his dinner time. 

‘In this manner passed the last happy days of 
his life. 

‘Upon reaching Toulon we separated, he to go 
to Marseilles, and I to Cuers to see my family. 
When I returned to Marseilles, although it had 
been only a few weeks since I had seen my child, 
Hubert the justice to say that I never saw the|I could not help feeling shocked at the change 
that was apparent in his whole bearing; he was 
no longer the same being. After the first joy of 
meeting, that animated every lineament of his 
beautiful head, had passed, his look seemed to 
say jo me, ‘Why did you leave me? Where am 
I? Where are they taking me to? You have 


lying down half asleep, regarding at intervals, with 

half-shut eyes, the persons who were passing and 

repassing before him. 

*‘All of a sudden he raised his head, his tail 

moved, his eyes dilated, a nervous motion con- 
tracted the muscles of his face; he had seen the 
soldier uniform he knew, but had not yet recog- 
nized his friend. He had scented the air of the 
desert, and heard again the trumpets of Guelma, 
but had not yet recognized the plains of his native 
land. His searching eye scanned me from head 
to foot, over and over again. I drew nearer and 
nearer, and no longer able to restrain my emotion, 
I stretched out my hand to him through the bars. 
‘‘Without ceasing his earnest gaze, he applied 
his nose to my hand and drew in a long breath. 
At each inhalation his attitude became more no- 
ble, his look more satisfied and affectionate. 

‘* ‘Hubert! I said, as I laid my hand on him, 
‘my old soldier 2 

‘*With a furious bound and a note of welcome, 
he sprang against the iron bars, that bent and 
shivered with the blow. The friends who ac- 
companied me fled in terror, calling to me to do 
the same. 

‘Hubert was standing with his cheek against 
‘the grating, attempting to break down the obsta- 
cle that separated us, magnificent to behold as he 
shook the walls of the buildings with his roars of 
joy and anger. 

‘‘His enormous tongue licked the hand that I 
abandoned to his caresses, while with his paws he 
gently tried to draw me to him. If any one at- 
tempted to come near he fell into frenzies of 
rage, and when the visitors fell back to a distance, 
he became calm and caressing as before, handling 
me with his huge paws, rubbing against the 
bars, and licking my hand, while every gesture, 
arfd moan, and look, told of his joy and his love. 
I cannot express how hard a thing was our part- 
ing of that day. 

‘Twenty times I returned to speak to him, and 
to make him understand that I was coming back 
again, and each time that I started to go he 
shook the gallery with his bounds and heart-rend- 
ing roars. 

‘‘For some time I went every day to see my 
friend in his prison house, and ‘sometimes we 
passed several hours together in most familiar in- 
tercourse. But after a little while I noticed that 
he became sad and changed, and seemed. utterly 
dispirited. 

“TI consulted the keepers of the garden, and 
they thought it was owing to my visits and the re- 
gret of my leaving. I then tried to keep away, 
and gradually to accustom him to my absence, 
hoping to win him over to a calmer state of mind. 
“One flowery day in the month of May, I en- 
tered the garden as usual. One of the keepers 
came forward, and respectfully saluting me, said, 
with sorrow: 

‘* ‘Don’t come any more, sir, Hubert is dead !” 
“T turned and hastened out of the garden, 
bowed down by grief at the loss of my friend and 
the crowding memories of the past. The lonely 
mountain post, his dead leaf cradle, the burnous. 
that had covered us both, the camp life at Guel-. 
ma, all flicker and go before me even at this time,, 
when I return to the garden, as I sometimes do, to 
wander and think of my poor friend. 

‘Thus died this child of the wilderness, that IT 
had taken from its mother’s breast, from the pure 
air of the mountain, from liberty and the supre- 
mest dominion, to pine in a prison. In the forest 
he would have been living yet, civilization killed 
him. 

‘‘Hereafter live and rule in absolute liberty, 
fierce Sultans of Atlas! never again will I raise 
my hand to bring you intoslavery. Hereafter we 
only meet face to face, and death for death. 
What is the destruction that comes like the thun-- 
derbolt in the forest, underneath the midnight 








back to his side, when he became calm and laid | sky, to the slow agony of the prison house! Bet- 


himself down against the bars, where I could pat | 
him with my hand. In a little while he went to 
sleep with my arm resting on his head, and I stole 


away on tiptoe, so as not to trouble his repose. 


“Three months after this last interview I 
reached Paris, and the next day after my arrival 
made a visit to the Jardin des Plantes, where Hu- 
bert was kept, As I approached his cage he was 


ter a thousand times, the iron ball of the hunter, 
than the iron shackle of a jailer !” 


or 





Apmirat Farracut.—Seeretary Seward, in his 
recent speech at Auburn, said: By the way, every 
body admired Farragut’s heroism in climbing the 
topmast to direct the battle. But there was an- 
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or “narticular” t th less for-| at his work, and looking up, not at the minister,| the same 
other “particular” of that contest that no less for | but at the sky, said, ‘‘Of aah is the kingdom of of all, %! Father and your Father.” They asked 


cibly illustrates his heroic character. 

‘*Admiral,” said one of his officers, the night | 
before the battle, ‘‘won’t you consent to give Jack 
a glass of grog in the morning—not enough to | 


-make him drunk, but just enough to make him | 


fight cheerfully.” 

‘‘Well,” replied the admiral, ‘‘I have been to 
sea considerable, and have seen a battle or two, | 
but I never found that I wanted rum to enable me | 
todo my duty. I will order two cups of good | 
coffee to each man at two o’clock, and at eight | 
o’clock I will pipe all hands to breakfast in Mo-| 
bile Bay.” And he did give Jack the coffee, and 
then went up to the masthead and performed the 
rest of his promise. 





MEGGIE, THE COVENANTER. 


Nearly a hundred years ago there stood on the 
south shore of the Bay of Cromarty, a mill; and 
close by, the miller’s cottage. The miller, 
‘‘Johnie o’ the shore,” lived in the cottage alone 
with his sister; attending to his mill for business, 
and writing verses for recreation; and when he 
died, and the mill was torn down and rebuilt in 
another place, ‘‘Meggie of the shore” remained in 
the little cottage by herself. 

‘‘She was as poor,” says one, ‘‘as it is possible 
for a contented person to become;” for great 
gain, you know, comes with contentment and 
godliness, and Meggie had both. She was as 
neat, as clean, as hospitable as could be; and the 
inside of her poor cottage had even a sort of 
tasteful arrangement. You might think that she 
would be afraid to live there alone—but no; she 
was never afraid. Even though she believed in 
ghosts, and witches, and a great many such things, 
as people did in those old times, they caused her 
no fear. ‘I have been taught,” she said, ‘‘that 
God is nearer to me than any other spirit can be ; 
and so have learned not to be afraid.” The 
wildest storm that came howling among the cliffs ; 
the loudest thunder of the waves upon the beach, 
never disturbed her. And it was worth while to 
take a long walk to Meggie’s cottage, for she 
could talk wonderfully about those heavenly things 
that kept her in peace. 

A gentleman came from Cromarty one day, at 
noon; and in the pleasure of her words and soci- 
ety he sat talking tillevening. Then as he got up 
to go away, Meggie hesitated a little, but asked 
him if he would not eat with her. ‘It was the 
feast of the promise,” she said—*‘ ‘Thy bread shall 
be given thee, and thy water shall be sure ;’” for 
all she had to set before him was a pitcher of wa- 
ter and halfa cake of bread. Yet Meggie said 
perhaps it was better for her to be poorer than 
she used to be; for now when she had finished 
one meal she could not forget that the Lord had 
pledged Himself to give her the next. 

Meggie was a real old Covenanter, and thought 
that no new thing should be brought into the 
“kirk” service, and no thought of the world’s 
business into the kirk itself. To her feeling, ét 
was the highest desecration to read even an Act 
of Parliament in church; for both *‘the gold, and 
the temple that sanctifieth the gold,” were sacred 
in her eyes. What she would have thought to 
see concerts, and lectures, and speeches permitted 
in the house of God, I cannot even guess. But 
one Sabbath it chanced that her own favorite 
minister came down from the pulpit after his ser- 
mon, and began to read an ‘‘Act” concerning 
some merely public business. Perhaps if she had 
esteemed the minister less, Meggie would have 
been quiet; but as it was, she jumped up, caught 
the paper from his hand, and trampled it under 
her feet. Of course the town authorities would 
not permit such doings, and Meggie was sent to 

rison for three days; but as all the best people 
in the country, as well as the minister himself, 
came there to visit her, I fancy they did not think 
Meggie’s zeal was much out of the way. 

Meggie lived to be very, very old. One day a 
friend on a journey called in to see her. The lit- 
tle cottage, and her own dress, were as neat and 
in order as possible, but Meggie looked pale. 

‘Are you unwell, Meggie?” said her friend. 

“Perhaps Iam not quite well,” she answered, 
‘but [ shall be very soon. You must take break- 
fast with me.” 

The gentleman did not refuse, for well he knew 
what a charm it was to sit at Meggie’s table; but 
this morning she did not talk much, nor eat. 
When the meal was over, she put away what was 
left, saying : 

‘God has been so good to me! There has 
been no one but Himself to provide for me, but I 
have never wanted a meal since my brother died. 
Are you coming back this way, sir, this evening ?” 


heaven.” | 
‘And on this account you tend and adorn them | 
with so much care,” remarked the minister, who | 
was greatly struck with the reply. 
‘Surely, sir,” answered John, ‘‘I canna make | 


ower braw and fine the bed-covering o’ a little in-| 


God, who is the one only God, the God | 


me if I knew the Koran, and were surprised to | 
hear that I had read it. They handed a rosary to | 
me, saying, ‘‘Do you know that?” I repeated a) 
few of the most striking and comprehensive attri- 
butes very carefully and slowly. Then they cried 
out, ‘‘Mash-Allah! the English girl is a true be- 


——— 
“T fulfil my promise from the fish that on 
caught, to teach you that whenever you see Others 
earning what you need, to waste no time in fryj 
less wishing, but to cast a line for yourself.” 
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THE HAWE AND THE CHICKEN, 
“Come, Harriet,” said Isaac Hartford to his 





nocent sleeper that is waitin’ there till it is God’s| liever;” and the impressionable, sensitive looking | sister, *‘let us go and find the old hen’s nest, She 


time to wauken it and cover it with a white robe, | 
and waft it away to glory. Where sic grandeur 
is awaitin’ it yonder, it’s fit it should be decked 
oot here. I think the Saviour will like to see 
white clover spread abune it; d’ye no think sae, 
tae, sir?” ; 

‘“‘But why not thus cover larger graves?” asked 
the minister, hardly able to suppress his emotion. 
“The dust of all His saints is precidéus in the 
Saviour’s sight.” 

‘‘Very true, sir,” responded John, with great 
solemnity, ‘‘but I canna be sure wha are His 
saints, and wha are no. I hope there are many 
of them lyin’ in this kirkyard; but it wad be 
great presumption in me to mark them oot. There 
are some that I’m gey sure aboot, and I keep 
their graves as nate and snod as I can, and plant 
a bit floure here and there as a sign of my hope; 
but daurna gie them the white shirt,” referring to 
the white clover. ‘It’s clean different, though, 
wi’ the bairns.”—T'he Gem. 


. 
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MY OWN HOME. 
“My own home!” how soothing 
The words to my ear, 
What magic lurks in them 
My spirit to cheer! 
From labor returning, e 
As homewaré I come, 
O, bright are the glad smiles 
That welcome me home! 


My own home, though humble 
Thy rose-covered walls, 

Thou art fairer and dearer 
Than marble-built halls. 

I ne’er hear such music, 
Wherever I roarh, 

As the words of affection 
That welcome me home! 


My own home, my own home, 
My haven of rest, 
My heart fligth to thee 
As bird toits nest; , 
When day’s toil is over, 
And homeward I come, 
O, true are the fond hearts 
That welcome me home! 
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GOING TO BED IN THE HAREM. 


When I began to undress, the women watched 
me with curiosity, and when I put on my night | 
gown they were exceedingly astonished. ‘Where 
are you going?” ‘*What are you going to do?” 
and ‘*Why is your dress white?” &c. They made 
no change in their dress for sleeping, and there 
they were in their bright colored clothes, ready 
for bed in a minute. But they stood round till I 
said ‘‘Good night;” then all kissed me, wishing 
me good dreams. Then I knelt down, and pres- 
ently, without speaking to them again, I got into 
bed and turned my face toward the wall, thinking 
over the strange day I had spent. I tried to 
compose myself for sleep, though I heard the 
women whispering together. When my head had 
rested for about five minutes on the soft, red silk | 
rent I felt a hand stroking my forehead, and | 
1eard a voice saying, very gently, ‘*Ya Habibi,” 
i. e., **O beloved.” But I did not answer directly, 
as I did not wish to be roused unnecessarily. I 
waited a little while, and my face was touched 
again. I felt a kiss on my forehead, and the 
voice said, ‘‘Miriam, speak to us; speak, Miriam, 
darling!” I could not resist any longer, so I 
turned round and saw Helweh, Seleh Bek’s pretti- 
est wife, leaning over me. I said, ‘*What is it, 
sweetness? What can Ido for you?” She an- 





Abyssinian slave girls said, with one accord, ‘She | 
is, indeed, an angel.” 

After talking with them for some time, and an- | 
swering as clearly as I could their earnest, shrewd 
and childlike questions, I said, ‘‘Good night,” 
once more. 
pillow. But though I was fatigued bedily, my 


that I could not immediately sleep. I watched the 
women resting under bright colored quilts, with 
their heads on low, silken pillows. 
on the stool in the middle of the room lighted up 
the coins and jewels on their head dresses. Now 
and then one of the infants cried, and its mother 
or a slave rose to quiet it, and it was fed without 
being taken from its hammock. The mother 
stood upright while the slave inclined the ham- 
mock toward her a few minutes, and then there 
was silence again. The room was very close and 
warm, and the faces of some of the sleepers were 
flushed. At last I slept also.—English Travels. 


THE FLOWER THAT LOOKS URWARD. 


A group of young, light-hearted girls sat to- 
gether in the twilight, busily arranging the flowers 
they had been gathering in the pleasant woods 
‘and fields. 

‘‘What beautiful things flowers are!” said one; 
‘‘and what a pleasant amusement it would be, 
now. that we are all sitting here so quietly, if each 
were to choose which flower she would rather be 
like.” 

‘Just as if there would be any choice, exclaimed 
Laura Bennett, a little proudly; ‘‘among all the 
flowers that grow, there is none to vie in beauty 
with the rose. Let me be the queen of flowers or 
none !” 

‘For my part,” observed her sister Helen, ‘I 
should like to resemble the luxuriant Rhododen- 





flowers. 


honey-dew from its roseate cups, and immediately 
begins to fill its chalices anew with transparent 


upon the hands that disturb us, and to fill again 
with pure honey-drops the chalices of our inward 
thoughts. O! who would not wish to be meek 
and forgive like the Rhododendron, if they could? 
But this is very difficult,” added poor Helen, with 
tears in her eyes. 

“It is, indeed,” said Lucy Neville, gently, ‘‘if 
we trust only to our own strength. And who is 
there to help us? It is only when my father 
looks at me, in his grave, kind manner, that I 
have the slightest control over myself. What a 
pity it is,” said Lucy, simply, ‘that we cannot al- 
ways remember that the eye of our Heavenly 
Father is upon us!” ‘I wish I could,” said Helen. 

““T have ate my mother say,” observed Lucy, 
“that pgaying is better than wishing.” 

‘‘Now, Clara,” interrupted Laura Bennett, turn- 
ing impatiently toward a fair, genteel looking girl 
by her side, ‘“‘we are waiting for you.” 

Clara smiled, and immediately chose th® pale 
convolvulus or binewood, winding so carelessly in 
and out among the bushes, and flinging over them 
a graceful covering, an emblem of meek beauty 
and loving tenderness. ‘The only pity is,” said 
she, ‘‘that it should so soon close up and fade 
away.” 

“But what says our dear Lucy?” exclaimed 

elen. 

“I think that I can guess,” said Clara Sey- 
mour, ‘‘either a violet or a heart’s ease. Am I 
right ?” 

‘Not quite,” replied Lugy, with a deep blush; 
although both the flowers you have mentioned 





swered, ‘*‘What did you do just now, when you | 
knelt down and covered your face with your} 
hands?” I sat up, and said, very solemnly, “I'| 
spoke to God, Helweh!” ‘*What did you say to 
Him?” said Helweh. I replied, ‘‘I wish to sleep ; | 
God never sleeps. I have asked Him to watch | 
me, and that I may fall asleep remembering that | 
He never sleeps, and wake up remembering His | 
resence. Iam very weak; God is all-powerful. | 

have asked Him to strengthen me with His | 
strength.” 

By this time all the ladies were sitting round 
me on my bed, and the slaves came and stood 





And her friend said, ‘*Yes.” 

«Then stop and see me,” said Meggie. ‘I am 
not well now, but I feel—yes I am sure—that you 
will find me quite well then. Will you come?” 

fler friend promised, and went away. 


It was already twilight when he came back, and | Father who art in heaven,” Helweh directly said, | 


lifting the latch of Meggie’s door he went in. 
The tire was dying out on the hearth, the room 
was very silent. Meggie sat by the window that 
looked out to the west, and the last evening light 
shone on her calm face, which was looking up, 
and showed the peace and joy that rested there. 
Before her lay an open Bible. 

“*T have come, Meggie,” said her friend. 
Meggie did not speak. 
repeated—but Meggie was 
Him ‘‘whom not having seen she loved.” 


But 


near. I told them I did not know their language 
| well enough to explain to them all I thought and | 


| said. 


| by sentence, slowly. When I began thus, ‘Our 


| You told me your father was in London.” I re-| 
plied, **I have two fathers, Helweh—one in Lon- | 


don, who does not know that I am here, and can- 


not till I write and tell him; and a Heav®nly | 


Father, who is here now, and sees and hears us. 

He is your Father also. He teaches us good 
| from evil, if we listen to Him and obey Him.” 

For a moment there was perfect silence. 


Then Helweh 
said, ‘*What more do you say ?” 


“Say ye unto the righteous, it shall be well Lord’s Prayer, and when I came to the words, 


with him !”—Litile American. 
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JOHN, THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 





Mr. Gray had not been long minister of the! 
parish till he noticed the odd practice of the grave- 
digger; and one day when he came upon John 
smoothing and trimming the lonely bed of a child 
which had been buried a few days before, he asked 
why he was so particular in dressing and heaping | 
John paused for a moment | 


the graves of infants. 


| “Give us day by day our daily bread,” they said, | 
|**Cannot you make your bread yourself?” The | 


passage, ‘‘Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
|those who trespass against us,” is particularly 
forcible in the Arabic language, and one of the 
elder women, who was rather severe and relent- 
less looking, on hearing it, said, ‘‘Are you obliged 
to say that every day?” as if she thought some- 
times it would be difficult to do so. They said, 


called a Moslem. But I am your sister, made by 


But as I had learned the Lord’s prayer by| fell fast. ~ 
| heart in Arabic, I repeated it to them, sentence} t teach me. 


They 
“I have come back,” he all looked startled, and as if they were in the | 
one—gone to see presence of some unseen power. 
I continued the | 


are great favorites of mine. But I should like to 
resemble the daisy most, because it is always 
looking upward !” 

“Do tell me,” said Helen, as they walked home, 
together, carrying the flowers which they had 
gathered to adorn their several dwellings; ‘‘do 
tell me, now, why you wished just now to be al- 
ways looking upward, like the daisy ?” 
as*‘O, Helen, can you ask? What more do we 
require for happiness than to be able, let the cloud 
be ever so dark, to look upward, with the eye of 
faith, and say, ‘It is the Lord’s will and therefore 
it is best?” 


|  **Do you always think thus ?” asked Helen. 


“Alas, no,” replied poor Lucy, while the tears 
‘But I am trying, and praying to God 





CAST A LINE FOR YOURSELF. 


A young man stood listlessly watching some 
anglers on a bridge. He was poor and dejected. 
At length, approaching ‘a basket well filled with 
wholesome looking fish, he sighed,— 

“Tf, now, I had these I would be happy. I 
could sell them at a fair price, and buy me food 
and lodging !” 

“T will give you just as many and just as good 
fish,” said the owner, who chanced to overhear 
his words, ‘‘if you will do me a trifling favor.” 

‘And what is that?” asked the other, eagerly. 

“Only to. tend this line till I come back. I 
wish to go on a short errand.” 

The proposal was gladly accepted. The old 
| fisherman was gone so long that the young man 
| began to be impatient. Meanwhile, however, the 

hungry fish snapped greedily at the baited hook, 
| and the young man lost his depression in the ex- 

citement of pulling them in, and when the owner 
of the line returned he had caught a large num- 
_ ber. Counting out from them as many as were 


‘Are youa Moslem?” I answered, “I am not) in the basket, and presenting them to the young 


| man, the old fisherman said, 


mind was so thoroughly aroused and interested | HS to speak good 


has one somewhere, for I have heard her cackl. 
regularly every day for some time.” , 

‘Did you ever hear her cackle irregularly 
said Harriet. Harriet was a good scholar, anq 
took particular pains to use the English langnag, 


So they kissed me, and smoothed my | correctly, and wished to have her brother do 80, 


In this she was worthy of imitation. It is q fine 
nglisb. 

Harriet was not averse to a hunt for the hen 
| nest. 


So she got her sunbonnet, and, in company 


The lantern | with Isaac, entered upon a search. 


‘‘Here it is,” said she. 

**Where ?” said Isaac. 

‘There, under the blackberry bush.” 
| **How is a fellow to get at it without scratching 
| himself?” 

“You go to the other side of the bushes, anj 
| there is an opening by which you can come to the 
jnest. Ican just see a part of some of the eggs.” 

Isaac did as she requested, and with a gooj 
deal of difficulty reached the nest. 

**Here is a sell,” said he. 

‘*What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that it is an old nest. 
hatched out last year.” 

“IT never heard an old nest called ‘a sell’ by 
fore. I don’t see any sense in it.” 

Isaac did not defend his use of a slang term, 

“TI will take a look myself next time before] 
go into a bramble. I could have seen that it wa 
an old nest.” 

It is always wise for persons to take a look for 
themselves before they act, whatever the matte 
in hand may be. Persons cannot act for then 
selves, that is, independently, unless they take, 
look for themselves, that is, unless they think fo 
themselves. 

They renewed their search, and at length fomd 
the nest not three yards from the kitchen docr, 
A piece of board was standing against the hous, 


The eggs were 





dron, so beautifully described in our book of| nd under its shelter the hen had built her nes, 
When any one, in passing, shakes it | There were six eggs.in it. ~ e § 
roughly, it scatters, we are told, a shower of| and put under them that they might not be injure 


Isaac got some stray 


| by the dampness of the ground. When he wasa 
| werk the hen watched him from a distance, pr 


ambrosia; teaching us to shower sweetness even tending, as he said, that she didn’t know ‘ther 


|was a nest there. As soon as Isaac and Harret 
|had gone into the house, she came and deposited 
another egg in the nest. 

In due time she hatched out a brood of chickens, 
which were the joint property of Isaac and Ha 
riet. At first the hen seemed to have some 
jection to their familiarity with her children, bw 
she soon became convinced they intended them 
no harm. They became very tame, so much » 
that they became quite troublesome to Mrs. Har 
ford. They took the liberty of coming into the 
kitchen whenever the door was open and they saw 
the children there. 

As they grew larger, the old hen took ther 
into the neighboring meadow to give them lesion 
in catching grasshoppers. One day, when in tle 
middle of the meadow, the old hen set up a pecil 
iar cry, and all the chickens except one ran to he 
and got under her wings. A hawk, swooping 
down, took up that one in his claws and bore him 
away. Isaac saw the deed but could give now 
sistance. There was great mourning on the par 
of Isaac and Harriet over the lost chicken. 

It were well if chickens were the only creatures 
lost. Of a family of children, one or more in 
sometimes taken captive by Satan, and thus los 
forever. But they are never lost without the 
own consent. They are never forcibly came 
away from righteousness and heaven. — Thou! 
Satan may be the tempter, yet of every one tit 
is lost if may be said that he is his own destroyer 
—S. S. Times. 
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POOR LITTLE SANDIE. 


Away off, I believe in Edinburgh, two gentle 
men were standing at the door of a hotel one very 
cold day, when a little boy, with a poor, thio, 
blue face, his feet bare and red with the cold, and 
with nothing to cover him but a bundle of mgs 
came and said, 

‘Please, sir, buy some matches ?” P 

“No; don’t want any,” the gentleman said. 

“But they are only a penny a box,” the littl 
fellow pleaded. . 

‘Yes, but you see we do not want a box,” H 
gentleman said again. 

“Then I will gie ye twa boxes fora penyy, 
the boy said at last. 

“And so, to get rid of him,” the gentlem 
who tells the story in an English paper, says, 
boughta box. But then I found I had no chang? 
so I said, ‘I will buy a box to-morrow.” 

“O! do buy them the nicht, if ye please, th 
boy pleaded again. ‘I will rin and get ye™ 
change ; for I am verra hungry.” 

So I gave him the shilling, and he started 3¥% 
and I waited for him; but no boy came. {he 
thought I had lost my shilling; but still there ¥ 
that in the boy’s face I trusted, and I did not™ 
to think Bad of him. Well, late in the even!" 
servant came, and said a little boy wanted t?° 
me. When he was brought in I saw it ¥®. 
smaller brother of the boy who had got my* 
ling ; but, if possible, still more ragged, and p'" 
and thin. He stood a moment diving ite’ 
rags, as if he was seeking something, and t 
said : 

“Are ye the gentleman that bought the mat 
frae Sandie ?” 

**Yes.” rr 

*‘Weel, then, here’s fourpence oot o” yers 
lin’. Sandie canna come; he’s no weel, 4 
ran over him and knocked him doon, and be 


his bonnet, ‘and his matches, and yer seven “ll 
and both his legs are brocken, and he’s no W° 
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THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 





. 
a’, and the doctor says he'll dee. And that’s a’ 
he can gie ye noo,” putting fourpence down on 
the table; and then the poor child broke down 
into great sobs. | 

So I fed the little man, the gentleman goes on, 
to say, and then I went with him to see Sandie. | 
I found that the two little things lived with a 
wretched, drunken step-mother; their own father 
and mother were both dead. I found poor Sandie | 
lying on & bundle of shavings. He knew me as | 
soon as [ came in, and said: 

“IT got the change, sir, and was coming back, | 
and then the horse knocked me doon, and both | 
my legs are brocken. And O, Reuby, little 
Reuby! I am sure I am deein’! and who will 
take care 0’ ye, Reuby, when Iam gane? What 
will ye do, Reuby ?” 

Then I took the poor little sufferer’s hand, and 
told him I would always take care of Reuby. . He 
understood me, and had just strength to look at 
me as if he would thank me; then the light went 
out of his blue eyes, and in a moment 

“He lay within the light of God, 
Like a babe upon the breast, 


Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest.” 


Come, children, listen to me, and I will teach 
you there is but one way—it is to be tender, and 
trusty, and true. Whenever you are tempted to 
tell what is not true, or to be hardson other little 
boys or girls, or to take what mother has said you 
must not take, I want you to remember little 
Sandie. This poor little man, lying on a bundle 
of shavings, dying and starving, was tender, and 
trusty, and true; and so God told the gentleman 
to take poor little friendless Reuby, and be a 
friend to him. And Sandie heard him say he 
would do it—just the last thing he ever did hear ; 
and then, before I can tell you, the dark room, 
the bad step-mother, all faded away, and Sandie 
was among the angels. And I think the angels 
would take him and hold him until one came with 
the sweetest, kindest face you ever saw; and that 
was Jesus. And He said, ‘Suffer the little child 
to come unto Me ;” and He took him in His arms 
and blessed him. And then Sandie’s own father 
and mother would bear him away to their own 
home; for in our Father’s house are many man- 
sions, and there Sandie lives now. And [ think 
the angels, who have never known any pain, who 
never wore any rags, or sold matches, or were 
hungry or cold, came to look at Sandie in his new 
home, and wonder, and say, one to another, 
“That is the little man that kept his word, and 
sent back fourpence, and was tender, and trusty, 
and true, when he was hungry and faint, and both 
his legs were broken, and he lay a-dying.” And 
Sandie would only find out what a grand, good 
thing he had done, when he was right at home 
there in heaven. But I tell you to-day, little chil- 
dren, because, whether it be hard or whether it 
be easy, I want you to be as tender, and trusty, 
and true as Sandie every time.—Robert Collyer in 
Monthly Journal. 





AN INDIAN IN THE WOODS. 
H. D. Thoreau, in the account of his excursion 
through Maine, tells the following of his Indian 
guide, Joe Polis: 


I asked him how he guided himself in the 
woods. 

“O,” said he, ‘I can tell good many ways.” 

When I pressed him further, he answered, 

“Sometimes I lookum sidehill,” and he glanced 
toward a high hill or mountain on the eastern 
shore; ‘‘great, difference between the north and 
south; see where the sun has shone most. So 
trees—the large limbs bend toward south. Some- 
times I lookum locks,” (rocks. ) 

I asked what he saw on the rocks; but he did 
not describe any thing in particular, answering 
vaguely, in a mysterious or drawling tone, 

“Bare locks on lake shore—great difference 

between the north, south, east and west side—can 
tell what the sun has shone on.” 
_ “Suppose,” said I, ‘that I should take you, 
in adark night, up here into the middle of the 
woods a hundred miles, set you down, and turn 
you round quickly twenty times, could you steer 
straight to Oldtown ?” 

“QO, yes,” said he,: ‘have done pretty much 
the same thing. I will tell you. Some years 
ago I met an old white hunter at Millinocket. 
Very good hunter. He said he could go any- 
where in the woods. He wanted to hunt with 
me that day, so we start. We chase a moose all 
the forenpon, round and round, till middle of 
afternoon, when we kill him. Then I said to 
him, ‘Now you go straighé to camp. Don’t go 
round and round where we've been,’ but go 
straight.’ He said, ‘I can't do that; I don't 
know where I am.’ ‘Where you think camp ?” 
Tasked. He pointed so. Then I laugh at him. 
Itake the lead and go right off the other way, 
cross our tracks many times, straight to camp.” 

“How do you do that?” asked f. 

“O, L can’t tell you,” he replied. ‘Great dif- 
ference between me and white man.” 

—_—_——_—~on—_——_ 


BEAUTIFUL SACRIFICE. 


How much of young heroism -and devotion 
shine through the grim horrors of this war! The 
following incident we find narrated in the Crisis, 
a New Church paper published at Laporte, Ind., 


whose editor is a lain in Gen. Sherman’s 
army : 


turned to heaven, whereon was left a radiant 
smile, ‘as though he had heard the music of angels ; | 
as if he saw the Lord, and had glimpses of the | 
holy city of Jerusalem. And in his hand he| 
held a small pocket Bible, which lay open, with a 
blue embroidered mark between the leaves, on 
which some fair hand had worked the following 
passage: ‘Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will) fear no evil: for! 
Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff they | 
comfort me.’ Was there not victory over death 
on fhe battle-field? and does not this incident} 

rove the power of religion to cheer and comfort | 
in the darkest hour ? 


***Midst tangled roots that lined the wide ravine, 
Where the fierce fight raged hottest through the day, 
And where the dead in scattered heaps were seen, 
Amid the darkling forest's shade and sheen, 
Speechless in death he lay. 


“The setting sun, which glanced athwart the place 
In slanting lines like amber-tinted rain, 
Fell sidewise on the drummer's upturned face, 
Where War had left his gory finger's trace 
In one bright crimson stain. 


“The silken fringes of his once bright eye 
Lay like a shadow on his cheek so fair; 
His lips were parted by a long-drawn sigh, 
That with his soul had mounted to the sky 

On some wild martial air. 


“No more his hand the flerce tattoo shall beat, 
The shrill reveille, or the long roll's call; 
Or sound the charge, when, in the smoke and heat 
Of fiery onset, foe with foe shall meet, 
And gallant men shall fall. 


“Yet may be, in some happy home, that one, 
A mother, reading from the list of dead, 
Shall chance to view the name of her dear son, 
And move her lips to say, ‘God's will be done!’ 
And bow in grief her head. 


“But, more than this, what tongue shall tell his story? 
Perhaps his boyish longings were for fame. 
He lived, he died; and so, memento mori. 
‘Tis enough; in heaven's eternal glory 
Immortal shines his name.” 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





GRANDPA. 


Robert and Helen were glad when August came, 
for that was the month to go and see grandpa. 
Grandpa lived on a farm. They could go out 
alone, and their play-room .was all out-doors. 
Mother was not afraid to let them mn and take 
care of themselves. 

Grandpa had two cows, Star and Whitefoot. 
He had a white cat anda brown dog. On one 
side of the house was a big pasture. Every 
morning after milking, grandpa opened the great 
gate and let Star and Whitefoot in. They liked 
the pther side of the pasture best, for there was a 
spring of water to drink from when they were dry ; 
so we saw nothing of the cows all day. 

‘Grandpa, may we go and drive the cows home 
when it is time ?” asked Robert. 

“They know when to come home,” said grand- 
pa; ‘‘they don’t have to be told.” 

“‘Cows don’t know,” cried Robert. 

‘We'll see,” said grandpa. 

Robert and Helen thought they would see, 
Towards night, sure enough, they saw Whitefoot’s 
horns, and Star not far behind. Step by step, 
nibbling the grass as they went, on they came; 
and long before sundown they were at the gate. 
Grandpa opened it. 

‘How did you know, dear Moolly?” cried 
Helen, patting Whitefoot’s warm side as she 
walked up to the milkmaid. 

“I see the sheep in sight,” cried Robert. 

“And I see the geese,” cried Helen. 
we open the gate for them ?” 

“No,” said grandpa; ‘‘they have no milk to 
give us, but they like to come and sleep near the 
house.” ¢ 

The sheep were pretty well up to the gate when 
a great goose ran towards a sheep with her neck 
out, as much as to say, “Be off.” 

The sheep turned and trotted away, the rest 
after it. Seeing the coast clear, the geese wad- 
dled up to the gate and settled down. But the 
sheep had no thought of giving up so easily. 
Two of them faced about and drove the geese off. 
The rest marched up and took the grounc. The 
old geese did not like that at all. After cackling 
the matter over among themselves, back they 
came in a body with necks out, showing fight 
enough to set the poor sheep scampering again. 
How the children laughed. It was droll to see 
each party bent upon taking its quarters at the 
pasture gate. The children watched their move- 
ments from the chamber window until long after 
bed time. 

‘‘What makes them do so?” asked Helen. 

‘‘Because the poor dumb creatures want pro- 
tection,” said mother; ‘‘just as we, when we go 
to bed, need the protection of God.” 

«And want to get close to Him,” said Helen. 

‘And, Helen,” said Robert, after thinking, 
‘don’t it tell us to keep near God’s heavenly gate ; 
so when He comes, He will find us and let us in?” 
—Child’s Paper. 
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A MOTTO FOR ALL. 


Do all the good you can, 

In all the ways you can, 
.To all the people you can, 

In every place you can, 

At all the times you can, 
And as long as ever you can, 

For Jesus Christ’s sake. 
? 


- CLEAN HANDS. 


When I was about six years old, a gentleman, 
who had called on my father to transact some 








After one of the severe engagements in the 
South-west a few months since, the position of the | 
armies remained unchanged for twenty-four hours ; 
the dead and dying remaining upon the field. In 
the night, the voice of a poor drummer boy was | 
heard coming through the darkness, crying for | 





business, perceived that my hands were dirty, and 
those of my brother Fred in the same condition. 
**My boys,” said he, ‘‘I hate dirty fingers; now 
if yours are clean when I call here again next 
Tuesday, I will make you a — 
As soon as it was light on the Tuesday morning, 


assistance ; but it could not be given. “It grew) my brother and I got up and began to wash our 


no 


the Sate Father. ‘‘The next day,” says the nar- 


Tator, ‘tas the rebels fell back, our men found the | 


| 


boy of eighteen resting against a stump, his face | 


weaker and weaker, and died away, falling upon hands. We used more soap that morning than 
atle mother’s ear, and only into the ear of 


we had used for a month before, and if ever our 
hands were clean, they certainly were then. The 

entleman did not come till dinner time, so we 
thought it better to have another scrubbing at our 





hands, and once more we were up to our elbows 
in soap-suds. The gentleman came, and after ex-| 
amining our hands, which had not a speck on them, | 
he gave each of us five new, \bright, sparkling | 
pieces of coin, which we took to be golden guin-| 
eas. They were only pocket pieces—but we were | 
too young to know the difference,—they were just 
as valuable to us, so we fancied ourselves to be | 
as rich as Jews. 

‘‘Now my boys,” said he, ‘‘you see it is possi- | 
ble to keep your hands clean when it answers your | 
purpose to do so. I should be ashamed of a boy 
who would be mean enough to wash his hands to 
make nroney, and not keep them clean to make | 
his parents and friends comfortable. Thedove and | 
good opinion of your parents and friends are} 
worth all the money in the world.” 

I never forgot this good advice, and now record | 
it that others may derive as much advantage from | 
it as I have done.—Juvenile Library. 











EVERYBODY'S DELIGHT.—The FAMILY Dyes of Howe & Stevens, 

200 Broadway, are truly everybody's delight. This is quite nat- 
ral when it is considered that they are just what everybody has 
sen wanting for years. For the small sum of 25 cents these gen- | 

ttemen give their patrons a package of whatever color may be 


se ed. which is warranted to be better than any other prepa- | 
ral in the market. Their list includes more than thirty col- 
ers, and these in turn may be multiplied indefinitely. Therg is | 


Do sort of fabric, woolen, silk or cotton, bonnets, ribbons, gloves, | 
&e. &e., but may be used with equal facility and certainty. No 
wonder the dyesjare so popular. 38—lw | 





SICKNESS ON THE PENINSULA.—Our army before Rich- 
mond have suffered greatly from Chills and Fever, as well as 
Bowel Complaints. Some regiments have made a free use of 

PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER, 
and have consequently suffered much less than \hose who have 
depended entirely upon the surgeons. A few doses of the Pain 
Killer taken in the early stages of the Diarrhwa, have often | 
prevented a long illness. Some are accustomed to use a little in ' 
water, preventing any injurious effects from its too frequent use 
during the hot weather. 


Price 35c, 75c and $1,50 per bottle. 37—2w (21) 





ge" A DOWN TOWN MERCHANT, having passed several 
sleepless nights, disturbed by the agonies and cries of a suffering 
child, and becoming convinced that Mrs. WINSLOw’s SooTHING 
SykuP was just the article needed, procured a supply for the 
child. On reaching home, and acquainting his wite with what he 
had done, she refused to have it administered to the child, as she 
was strongly in favor of Homeopathy. That night the child 
passed in suffering, and the parents withbut sleep. Returning 
home the day following, the father found the baby still worse; 
and while contemplating another sleepless night, the mother 
stepped from the room to attend to some domestic duties, and lett 
the father with the child. During her absence he administered a 
portion of the Soothing Syrup to the baby, and said nothing. That 











night all hands slept well, and the little fellow awoke in the 
morning bright and happy. The mother was delighted with the 
sudden and wonderful change, and although at first offended at 
the deception practised upon her, has continued to use the Syrup, 
and suffering, crying babies and restless nights have disappeared. 
A single trial of the Syrup never yet failed to relieve the baby, 
and overcome the prejudices of the mother. 35 cents a bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. 35—4w 





WISTAR’S BALSAM 
—oFr— 
WILD CHERRY, 
THE GREAT REMEDY FOR 
COUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, BRONCHITIS, DIF 
FICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, HOABSE, 
NESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP AND 
EVERY AFFECTION OF 
THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 


INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 





This remarkable remedy is as highly-appreciated, and as much 
sought after now as on its first introduction many years since, 
when, by the astonishing cures which it performed, such a furore 
was excited in the invAlid community. The same resulfs follow 
its use now as formerly; and so long as it maintains its suprema- 
cy, and commends itself to the world as the best remedial agent— 
the most rapid in its operation—the most safe, certain, speedy and 
permanent in its results, so long will it be prized as the remedy 
incomparable, 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


So general has the use of this remedy become, and so popular is 
it everywhere, that it is unnecessary to recount its virtues. Its 
works speak for it, and find utterance in the abundant and volun- 
tary testimony of the many who from long suffering and settled 
disease have by its use been restored to pristine vigor and health. 
We can present a mass of evidence in proof of our assertion, that 


Cannot be Discredited. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 


From Rev. Francis LoBDELL, Pastor of the South Congregational 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 


s BRIDGEPORT JANUARY 21, 1864. 
Messrs. S. W. FowLe & Co.: 
Gentlemen,—I consider it a duty which I owe to suffering 
humanity to bear testimony to the virtues of Dr. WisTAR’s BAL- 
saM OF WILD CHERRY. | have used it—when I have had occa- 
sion for any remedy for Coughs, Colds or Sore Throat—tor many 
years, and never, in a single instance, has it failed to relieve and 
cure me. I have frequently been very hoarse on Saturday, and 
looked forward to the delivery of two sermons on the following 
day with sad misgivings, but -by a liberal use of the Balsam my 
hoarseness has invariably been removed, and I have preached 
without difficulty. ; 

I commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to public 
speakers generally, as a certain remedy for the bronchial troubles 
to which we are peculiarly exposed. 

Entirely unsolicited I send you this testimonial, which you are 
at liberty to use in any way you choose. Perhaps the Balsam 
does not affect all alike, but it always removes my hoarseness, 

fits me for the minister's hard working-day—the Sabbath. 
Very truly yours, FRANCIS LOBDELL. 


From R. Fe.iows, M. D., of Hill, N. H. 


“T have made use of this preparation for several years, and it 
has provéd to be very reliable and efficacious in the treatment of 
severe and long-standing coughs. I know of one patient, now in 
comfortable health, who has taken this remedy, and who, but for 
its use, I consider would not now be living.” 


From Prof. E. T. Qumwsr, Principal of the New Ipswich (N. H.) 
Appleton Academy, 


“This certifies that for more than fifteen years I have froanenty 
used Dr. WisTaR'’s BALSAM OF WILD CuErry for Coughs, Col 

and Sore Throats, to which I, in common with the rest of man- 
kind, am subject, and it gives me pleasure to say that I consider 
it the very best remedy for such cases with which I am acquainted.” 





Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, un- 
der the Museum, Bosten, and sold by all Druggists and dealers in 
medicines. 6—eowly 
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MASON & HAMLIN’S 
CABINET ORGANS. 





“IT IS THE UNIVERSAL OPINION 
—OFr— 

THE MUSICAL PROFESSION,’’ 
Says Mr. FRY, the distinguished Musical Critic ofe the New 
York Tribune, “that Messrs. MASON & HAMLIN have suc- 
ceeded in making a better small instrument” than any other 


of the Organ kind; “that no such mechanical werks of the 
kind can be found in Europe.” 


“The Cabinet Organ,” 


Writes Mr. NICHOLSON, the able critic of the New York 
World, “is quite’s great an improvement upon the Melodeon, 
introduced some twenty years since, and its successor, the 
Harmonium, as a Concert Grand Piano of to-day is over the 
unperfect Pianos in vogue a quarter of a century since.” 


IT IS 
“TRULY A CHARMING INSTRUMENT,” 


Writes Mr. GOTTSCHALK, the eminent Pianist, (who has 


| tested it thoroughly by use in his Concerts,) *‘worthy of the 


high praise it has received, and 
Sure to Find its Way 
INTO 
EVERY HOUSEHOLD 
OF TASTE AND REFINEMENT, 
Which can possibly afford its moderate expense.” 
“It is,” writes Rev. Dr. PRIME, in the New York Observere 
“A Glorious Instrument 
FOR 
THE TEMPLE SERVICE, 


So readily secured as to be invaluable for any congregation, 
and so effective and beautiful as to meet the desires of the 
most refined and fastidious.” 


“AS COMPARED WITH 
Melodeons, Harmoniums, &c., 


THE CABINET ORGAN 
—Is— 
CERTAINLY SUPERIOR 
In quality and volume of tone, while its power of expression 
can hardly be too highly praised,” writes Mr. WM. MA SON, 
the well-known pianist, adding that “the instruments’ are re- 
ally so excellent that there can hardly be much difference of 
opinion about them.” 
These instruments “represent 
THE HIGHEST ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF INDUSTRY 
In this Department,” 


Says the Boston Advertiser, adding, ‘This is not only our 
opinion, but the 


UNANIMOUS VERDICT OF THE 
ORGANISTS 


And Musicians who have examined these Organs, and often 
submitted them to severe tests.” 


*,* Descriptive Catalogues sent by mail to any address. 


WAREROOMS, 
274 Washington Street........ Boston. 
7 Mercer Street............... New York, 


MASON & HAMLIN, Boston, Mass. 


MASON BROTHERS, New York. 
36—3w 





NEW BOOK OF 
SECULAR AND SACRED MUSIC. 
THE CONCERTINO; a Select Library of Psalmody, Ballads 


Duets, Quartets, Chants, Glees, Sacred and Operatic Choru 5. 
for Cgoirs, Musical Conventions, Elementary Singing Clas 
Glee Clubs, Chorus Societies’ and the Drawing Room. 
TAYLOR, author of “Golden Lyre,” &c. 
Sold by all Music Dealer® and Booksellers. 
ceipt of which it will be mailed, tree of postage, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
38—lw 277 Washington Street. 






28. 
By V.C. 


Price $1, on re- 





FAMILY DYE COLORS. 
(PATENTED Oct. 13, 1863.) 
A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 
BLACK, 
BLACK FOR SILK, LIGHT BLUE, 
DARK BLUE, FRENCH BLUE, DARK BROWN, 
CLARET BROWN, LIGHT BROWN, 
SNUFF BROWN, 
For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scarfs, 
Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, Kid 
Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all kinds 
of Wearing Apparel. 
CHERRY, 
CRIMSON, LIGHT DRAB, 
DARK DRAB, FAWN DRAB, DARK GREE 
LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGHT GREEN, 
MAGENTA. 





For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise 
cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced from 
the same dye. ‘The process is simple, and any one can use the 
dye with perfect success. Directions in English, French and 
German, inside of each package. 





MAIZE, 
MAROON, PURPLE, 
ORANGE, ROYAL PUBPLE, SLATE, 
PINK, SALMON, SOLFERINO, 
SCARLET, VIOLET, 
LEATHER. 


For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with many 
valuable recipes,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on Dyeing 
and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price—l0 cents. Man- 
ufactured by HOWE & STEVENS, 

260 BroaDWAy, Boston. 

For sale by druggists and dealers generally. 26—3meop 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15 AND $25. 
SOMETHING FOR THE Bors. 


Men and Boys are MAKING Monger with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per weck besides attending school. 

Send for a Circular to the 


LOWE PRESS CO., 
li—ly 


28 Water S-reet, Boston. 


f 
HENRIEB’S KAKALINE. 


FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 


Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLant, 
KAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GRowTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful luxuriance and color through ie. 

One application wttl keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 
preparation. a 

It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 

uickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
lly permanent dark — appearance. 

It will Remove all , keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 

It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 


1? If A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 
Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
Bos c 











Cliff Street, New York. ton Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO. 56—Iiyis 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





—— 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 22, 1864. 


—— 


Terms of the Companion. 

The price of the Companion is One Dollar a 
year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond one month 
from the commencement of the subscription year, 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably 
be charged. 

——_—— 





For the Companion. 
OUT AT NIGHT. 

Fathers and mothers, look out for your boys 
when the shades of the evening have gathered 
about you! Where are they then? Are they at 
home, round the pleasant social fireside, loving and 
loved, or are they roaming the streets? Are they 
gaining useful knowledge in the evening from 
your words and experiences, or are they gaining 
a street education? If the latter, take care, the 
chances of their ruin are many. There is scarcely 
any thing more pernicious in its effect, more de- 
structive to their morals, than running abroad at 
night. 

Under the cover of darkness they acquire the 
education of crime; they learn to be rowdyish, if 
not absolutely vicious; they catch up loose, ob- 
scene talk; they hear sinful thoughts blurted out 
in profane words; they become restless, reckless, 
riotous. If you would save them from vulgarity, 
save them from ruin, save them from prison, look 
after them, and see to it that night finds them safe 
at home. The chaplains of our prisons tell us’ that 
many convicts date the commencement of their 
sinful course from being out at night when chil- 
dren. ‘*There is no place like home,” true 
enough; this may be sung in many more senses 
than one; and certainly there is no place like 
home for boys in the evening. c. 
——— 

COAL. 


Did you ever see a piece of coal? It is hard, 
and heavy, and black, and brittle. It does not 
look as if it could burn. It is found in beds un- 
der ground, and is dug out of the earth. The 
place where coal is found is called a coal-mine, 
and the openings are called coal-pits. The great 
coal region of this country is in Pennsylvania. 
More than sixty years ago a poor hunter went 
out to hunt on the Blue Mountains. He left his 
cabin early in the morning to get food for his wife 
and children, The day did not prove successful, 
and night found him jn the woods many miles 
from home. A storm came on, the wind roared, 
and the rain began to fall, which quickened poor 
Philip Ginther’s steps, when he stumbled over the 
roots of a fallen tree, and fell on a large, black 
stone. It was not so dark but he saw the black 
stone. Very odd-looking, he thought. What is 
it? He had heard people tell of stone coal. 
“This,” he said, ‘‘must be a specimen of it.” He 
picked up a piece and put it into his pocket, de- 
termined to show it to the colonel. He reached 
home, I suppose, safely at last. The stone, I 
dare say, his poor wife thought a pretty poor sub- 
stitute for a fit deer. 

But Philip gave it to Col. Weiss, who sent it 
on to the learned men of Philadelphia. Perhaps 
they did not know what to make of it; but a poor 
printer did, Charles Cist, who immediately said it 
was anthracite coal. He sent word to the colonel 
to reward the hunter, and to buy up the land it 
was found on. As all the country round was a 
savage wilderness, many thousand acres could be 
bought for a very small sum of money. 

In 1791, several gentlemen formed themselves 
into the ‘*Lehigh Coal Company,” and sent miners 
to find the coal. The hunter showed them the 
way, and coal enough they found far and near 
with a few strokes of the pickaxe. 

Several tons of coal were soon quarried. But 
who wanted to buy it? That was the question. 
There were no roads through the vast forests, and 
no people who wanted stone coal if it could be 
had. Nobody knew how to burn it; many did 
not believe it would burn. 
fill his saddle-bags from time to time, and ride 
around the country to the blacksmiths, begging 
them to try it; but he got more laughs than 
thanks. 

‘Burning stones!” they said, chuckling behind 
the colonel’s back; ‘‘pretty business that.” 

This is the ge of that vast coal business 
which now supplies so many grates and furnaces 
of the United States, and other countries besides. 
Pennsylvania contains the great coal-bed of this 
country. It covers eighteen thousand square 
miles. Upon a cold winter's night, with the snow 
blowing and the wind howling about our houses, 


how can we be too thankful for the glowing 


warmth of a bright coal fire >—Child’s Paper. 
- ——— +o 
GERMAN ECONOMY. 


A late tourist in Germany describes the econ- 


omy practised by the peasants as follows: 


Each German has his house, his orchard, his 
roadside trees so laden with fruit that, did he not | 
prop them up, tie them together, and in 
aces hold the boughs together by wooden | the docks at City Point, when he stopped to see 
clamps, they would be torn asunder by their own | some negroes roll a barrel of bacon on board of a 
He has his own corn plot, his plot for 
mangel wurzel or hay, for potatoes, for hemp, &c. 
He is his own master, and, therefore, he and his 
family have the strongest motives for exertion. 
The produce of the 


— 
many Pp 


weight. 


In Germany nothing is lost. 
trees and the cows is carried to market. 
fruit is dried for winter use. 


The colonel used to} 


Much | sleeves and he 
You see wooden | 


trays of plums, cherries, sliced apples, lying in 
the sun to dry. You see strings of them hanging 
from the windows in the sun. ‘The cows are kept | 
up the greater part of the year, and every green 
| thing is collected for them. Every little nook 
where the grass grows, by the roadside, river and 
| brook, is carefully cut by the sickle. The grass 
is then carried home on the heads of the women | 
jand children, in baskets or cloths. Nothing of 
| the kind is lost that can be possibly made of any 
juse. Weeds, nettles, and the very goose-grass 
| which covers the waste places, are cut up and 
|taken for the cows. You see the little children 
standing in the streets of the villages, gnd in 
streams which generally run down them, busy 
washing these weeds before they are given to the 
cattle. They carefully collect the leaves of the 
marsh grass, carefully cut their potato tops for 
| them, and even, if other things fail, gather green 
leaves from the woodlands. 








VARIETY. 


THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


When skies are growing warm and bright, 
And in the woodland bowers 

The Spring-time in her pale, faint robes 
Is calling up the flowers, 

When ail with naked little feet 
The children in the morn 

Go forth, and in the furrows drop 
The seeds of yellow corn; 

What a beautiful embodiment 
Of ease devoid of pride 

Is the good old-fashioned homestead, 
With doors set open wide! 


But when the happiest time is come 
‘That to the year belongs, 

When all the vales are filled with gold, 
And all the air with songs; 

When fields of yet unripened grain, 
And yet ungarnered stores 

Remind the thrifty hasbandman 
Of ampler threshing-floors, 

How pleasant, from the din and dust 
Of the thoroughfare aloo 

Stands the old-tashioned homestead, 
With steep and mossy roof! 


When heme the woodsman plods with axe 
Upon his shoulder swung, 

And in the knotted apple-tree 
Are scythe and sickle hung; 

When low about her clay-built nest 
The mother swallow trills, 

And decorously slow, the cows 
Are wending down the hills; 

What a blessed picture of comfort, 
In the evening shadows red, 

Is the good old-tashioned homestedd, 
With its bounteous table spread! 


And when the winds moan wildly, 
When the woods are bare and brown, 
And when the swallow’'s clay-built nest 

From the rafter crumbles down; 
When all the untrod garden- paths 
Are heaped with frozen leaves, 
And icicles, like silver spikes, 
Are set along the eaves; 
Then when the book from the shelf is brought, 
And the fire-lights shine and play, 
In the good old-t ioned t | 
Is the farmer's holiday! 





But whether the brooks be fringed with flowers, 
Or whether the dead leaves tall, 

And whether the air be full of songs, 
Or never a song at all, 

And whether the vines of the strawberries 
Or frosts through the grasses ran, 

And whether it rain or whether it shine, 
Is all to me as one; 

For bright as brightest sunshine 
The light of memory streams 

Round the old-fashioned homestead, 
Where I dreamed my dream of dreams! 


—___ +o —___—_—— 
SEA-DUST. 


To those who are unacquainted with the sea 
and the marvels which belong to it, it may sound 
like one of Baron Munchausen’s tales, but it is 
nevertheless true, that ships at a distance of 
many hundreds of miles from any land have been 
met by heavy showers of fine, dry dust; and 
by thick yellow fogs, not unlike London Novem- 
ber fogs, except that they are free from suffocat- 
ing smell, which turn out to be nothing more 
than this finely divided powder.suspended in the 
air and waiting for a favorable opportunity to de- 
scend. The reddish yellow fogs are commonly 
encountered in the neighborhood of Cape de Verd 
Islands, where the dust is also abundant. They 
and the dust have also been seen, though less fre- 
quently, in the Mediterranean, on the North 
African and South European coasts, and even far 
away in the middle of the Atlantic. The dust has 
been known to strew the shores of south-eastern 
France and the whole line of the west Italian 
coast, at the same time that it fell all over the 
islands of Sardinia and Malta. Sometimes the 
| fall is so heavy as to cover the sails and decks of 
vessels, and to give the sea an appearance similar 
to that presented by a pond adjacent to a dusty 
road. The powder is exceedingly fine—almost 
impalpable. Its color is brick red or bright yel- 
low, and Lecomes of a lighter shade after being 
kept for some years. In the Mediterranean the 
dust is known as Sirocco or African dust, because 
it was supposed to come from some of the desert 
land of the African continent. But it was only 
supposed so to come; nothing was really known 
of its history or its home. It was considered to 
be in some way or other connected with barren 
and dry land—most probably African—and in its 
wide wanderings over many degrees of latitude it 
was identified with the wind which ‘‘bloweth where 
it listeth,” and concerning which no man knoweth 
‘whence it cometh or whither it goeth.” In the | 
absence of knowledge, or of that scientific pre- 
sumption which is akin to it, speculation was rife 
as to the origin and travelling power of this dust. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 
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ANECDOTE OF GEN. GRANT. 
The correspondent of the Press tells the follow- 
ing good story, one not without its moral : 


A few days since a general was walking around 








| boat. The negroes were unable to move it, when 
le crusty lieutenant, who stood near, dressed in 
his fine blue clothes, shouted, “You niggers, push 
harder, or go get another man to help you!” 
Without saying a word, Gen. Grant pulled up his 
d the negroes roll the barrel on 





the boat; then he drew his silk handkerchief from 





his pocket and wiped his hands, then moved 
quickly away. You may imagine how that seeond 
lieutenant felt when he was told that the stevedore 
was no less than the Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States armies. The general was dressed 
in coarse homespun, with his hat drawn over his 
eyes, and one of the most unpretending looking 
personages one could imagine. 


+o 


“BLUE” .WHITE LETTER PAPER. 

The practice of blueing the paper pulp had.its 
origin in a singularly accidental circumstance, 
which, not merely as a historical fact, but as form- 
ing an amusing anecdote, is perhaps worth men- 
tioning. ; 

It occurred about the year 1790, at a paper mill 
belonging to Mr. Buttonshaw, whose wife, on the 
occasion in question, was superintending the 
washing of some linen, when accidentally she 
dropped her bag of powdered blue into the midst 
of some pulp, in a forward state of preparation, 
and so great was the fear she entertained of the 
mischief she had done, seeing the blue rapidly 
amalgamated with the pulp, that allusion to it was 
studiously avoided; until on Mr. Buttonshaw’s 
inquiring in great astonishment what it was that 
had imparted the peculiar color to the pulp, his 
wife, perceiving that no great damage had been 
done, took courage and at once disclosed the se- 
eret, for which she was afterwards rewarded in a 
remarkable manner by her husband, who being 
naturally pleased with an advance of so much as 
four shillings per bundle, upon submitting the 
“improved” make to the London market, imme- 
diately presented a costly scarlet cloak, (some- 
what more congenial to taste in those days, it is 

resumed, than it would be now,) with much sat- 
isfaction to the sharer of his joys.—Herring’s Pa- 
per and Paper Making. 








CUTTING A LION’S CLAWS. 


The Brussels journals give an account of a cu- 
rious surgical operation just performed on the 

reat African lion belonging to the Zoological 
Society of that city. 

For some time past the animal has been suffer- 
ing from disease of the feet, which necessitated the 
cutting of its claws. In order to do this without 
danger, a large box was prepared with a grated 
bottom, covered by a wooden floor, which could 
be withdrawn so as to allow the lion’s feet 
to pass between the bars. The top of the box 
was also made to descend by means of screws, so 
as to press on the animal, and prevent it drawing 
in its feet. 
latter was turned on its side, and the sliding bot- 
tom withdrawn. The paws then slipped between 
the bars, and the screws above were tightened. 
M. Thiernasse, assisted by five pupils of the Vet- 
erinary School, then proceeded to cut away the 
claws. The patient bore the operation tolerably 
well, only uttering a short roar occasionally, and 
seemed relieved when the first paw had been cut 
and dressed. A keeper, to whom the lion is much 
attached, sat near its head, and endeavored to 
calm it by talking, ee not without effect. 
‘The operation was successfully performed, and 
there is every reason to believe that the cure will 
be complete. 





WHAT THINKING WILL DO. 


The way in which sugar is made perfectly white, 
it is said, was found out in a curious way. hen 
that had gone through a clay mud-puddle, went 
with her muddy feet into a sugar-house. She left 
her tracks on a pile of sugar. It was observed by 
some one that wherever her tracks were the sugar 
was whitened. This led to some experiments. 
The result was that wet clay came to be used in 
refining sugar. It is used in this way: The su- 
gar is put into earthern jars, shaped as you see 
sugar loavés are. The large ends are upward. 
The smaller ends have a hole in them. The jar is 
filled with sugar, the clay put over the top, and 
kept wet. The moisture goes down through the 
sugar, and drops from the hole in the small end of 
the jar. This makes the sugar perfectly white. 

This fact shows what a little looking and think- 
ing will do. What the hen did was a small thing. 
One would hardly suppose that any thing could 
be learned from a hen’s tracks. Most people 
would have scraped off the mud from the pile of 
sugar, and thought no more’of it. But the man 
who saw the tracks thought about what he saw. 
If you think about what you see you may discover 
something useful some day. At any rate, that is 
the way to learn. 


+> 


A GREAT GARDENER’S FIRST ATTEMPT. 


An anecdote is told of the great Thomas An- 
drew Knight, who, when a child, on seeing the 
gardener one day planting beans in the ground, 
asked him why he buried those bits of wood, and 
was told that they would grow into bean-plants 
and bear beans. He watched the event, and, 
finding that it happened as the gardener had fore- 
told, determined to plant his pocket-knife, in the 
expectation of its also growing, and bearing other 


knives. 





—————_+<>————— 


Master W111. is three years old, and has been 
very much interested lately in an old set of bed- 
room furniture his mother has been having re- 
painted and varnished.» He has heard all of us 
say that the things looked just as nice as new. 
Will. has one aunty quite old, who told him the 
other day to pick up some things he had thrown 
about the floor; ‘‘For,” said she, “I am getting 
old, and can’t stoop as well as you.” Will. 
looked at her very earnestly, drew a long sigh, 
and said: 

“T have been thinkin 
painted and varnished? 


good as new!” 


Do the best you can, whatever you undertake ; 
if you are only a street-sweeper, sweep your very 


why don’t you get 
en you'll be just as 


When the lion entered the box,the | bo 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MES. A. ALLEN, 


A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale ip 
the United States and Canada, but within the past tew years, to 
supply the immense demand from foreign conntries, depots for 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpoo}, 
Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beautify}, 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIEg, 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautity and re- 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy,and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 

FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 

whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady’s 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance impart- 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandruff, 
and imparts to-it a most delightful fragrance. 1t will prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 
Bold by Druggists throughout the World, 


DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH 8ST., NEW YORK, 
5l—lyp 


THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
OF THE AGE. 


Doctor Krennepy, oF Roxsury, Mass., 


Has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, 


FROM THE WORST SCROFULA FO A COMMON PIMPLE. 


2 bottics are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 
1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 
2 to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 
2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 
and stomach, 

3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas, 
1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes. 
2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotches 
among the hair. 
4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores, 
1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 
2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm. 
2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case of 
rheumatism. 
3 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 
5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 
1 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of dy: 
sia. I know from the experience of thousands that it has 
caused by canker in the stomach. 
1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. 
1 to2 bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of the 





ep- 


wels. 

1 to 2 bottles will regulate all derangements of the kidneys. 

4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 

1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief is al- 
ways experienced. What a mercy to get relief in such an excru- 


ciating disease. 
By tollowing the di i in the pamp around each bottJe, 
and by a judicious een of the SALT RHEUM OINT- 
NTMENT, and HEALING OINTMENT, 


hi 





MENT, SCROFULA O 
every sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except cancer 
that has taken root, is perfectly and ews cured, Manu- 
factured by DONALD NNEDY, No. 120 Warren Street, Rox- 
bury, Mass. Price $1. 

For sale by all Druggists. 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS. 
We have 1000 rolls purchased over a year ago, which will be 
sold to our customers for very much under the present ruling 
prices. NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
34—3.W 75 Hanover Street. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Privateindividuals who contem- 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give mes 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books o1 all 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

Thep have of late adopted, of giving a trade discount to 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending me 
thetr ewn Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish to in- 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilege of 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examination. 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabbath 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries on this 
principle in all parts of New England. 


36— HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornutt. 
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GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publigh the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMILY: 
either of which will besent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price. 
LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiarly 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopkins. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
An excellent and —_ book. 
EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah Adams, 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 
RELIGIVUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Development @ 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. D. l2mo, 


cloth, 85 cents. ‘ 
THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Futuré 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 
KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERA 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. 8vo, 812 pp- 
Cloth, $3,00. 
MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE SER MSARE. By Howard Mal 
com, D. D. 16mo, cloth, 60cents. 
MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns, Db 
D._ 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. ; 
MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev.John A. James, 18mo 
cloth, 40 cents. 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth, 3! 


cents. 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary # 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. k. Williams, 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths D- 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 
A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Home, 

and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D.D. 16mo, cloth, 


63 cents. u 
SEEU-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap We! 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 

| THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Louiss 
Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of ——7 
Entertainment and Instruction. a 8. Prout Newcombe. W 
numerous Illus 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. a 

KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Ps' 
of Peace. a Rev. Harvey Newcomo. s6mo. cioth, 42 cents. 

AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By.Mrs 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 


<a 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER; 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sectarl 
anism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 3 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


$1,25 will invariably be charged if ent is not made with! 
one month of the pa eee oe of the subscription year. 
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Bounp Vo.umss, Paics $1,25- 
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